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Important Meeting of 
Executive Council Is 


Scheduled This Month 


Legislation to promote the social, economic and 
industrial interests of wage earners will be planned 
at a conference of national and international trade 
union representatives in Washington on Janu- 
ary 24, 

The conference was called by President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor in an 
official communication urging enactment of a com- 
prehensive program of state legislation. The pro- 
gram, as outlined by President Green, includes: 

Workmen’s compensation laws, unemployment 
insurance, anti-injunction legislation, child labor 
laws, ratification of the child labor amendment, 
old-age pensions, minimum wage laws for women 
and minors, improved standards for teachers in 
public schools, shorter work-day and work-week 
for workers in public and private employment, 
safety legislation, inspection and sanitary legisla- 
tion, convict labor laws. 

“Organized labor must continue its efforts to 
secure the enactment of legislation in the different 
states and by the Congress of the United States, 
so that the economic and social welfare of the 
masses of the people may not only be protected 
but decisively advanced,” President Green said. 

President Green’s call laid special stress on rati- 
fication of the child labor amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution, which, he declared, should have 
the strongest possible support in states which have 
not already ratified it. He pointed out that twenty 
states have approved it and that it will become a 
part of the Constitution when ratified by sixteen 
more states. 

“In those states in which no action has yet been 
taken upon this outstanding humane measure I 
respectfully urge that a special drive be made to 
secure the ratification of this Constitutional amend- 
ment,” he said. 

The Washington conference will be held in con- 
junction with the regular midwinter meeting of 
the A. F. of L. executive council. In addition to 
consideration of the legislative program, the con- 
ference will take up organization of mass produc- 
tion industries, in accordance with the decision of 
the 1933 A. F. of L. convention. 
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More Jobs and Higher Pay 
Under Operation of N.R.A. Codes 


Approval of eight more codes brings the total 
number that have been signed by the President to 
168, of which thirty-five were signed during De- 
cember, says an N.R.A. release of December 28. 

A rare exception during the depression has been 
the domestic freight forwarding industry, which 
increased employment 55 per cent from 1929 to 
July, 1933, since which time, under the blue eagle, 
workers have increased 18.4 per cent and pay rolls 
14.7 per cent. The approved code consolidates 
these gains. 

Under the non-ferrous foundry code annual in- 
crease in pay rolls of $7,500,000 is anticipated, and 
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about $250,000 under the code of the waxed-paper 
industry. The number of employees in the refrac- 
tories industry has been increased 80 per cent since 
last March and pay rolls increased 150 per cent. 

From 40,000 workers in 1929, the set-up box 
industry dropped to 29,000 in 1932. Under the code 
this has been brought up to 35,000, with 20 per 
cent increase in pay. 
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Transit Industry Protests 
Cut-Rate Taxi Competition 


The National Recovery Administration is receiv- 
ing a flood of protests from the transit industry 
against the assertedly unfair competition it is re- 
ceiving at the hands of the taxicab industry, which 
is not yet under a code. 

A determined national drive to bring taxis under 
a code has just been launched by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, with the support of the transit 
code authority. M. D. Mahon, international presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated, fired the opening gun of 
the campaign in an open latter to National Re- 
covery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson. 
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New York Regional Labor Board 
Upholds Collective Bargaining 


Since it began operations on October 24, the 
Regional Labor Board of New York disposed of 
171 industrial disputes, involving 21,087 workers, 
George W. Alger, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced. Included in the settlements were 143 
strikes. Twenty-two strikes were averted by the 
board through amicable adjustment resulting from 
the board’s intervention. The board also settled 
six disputes by arbitration. 

In its efforts to uphold the right of the workers 
to bargain collectively under the guarantee con- 
tained in the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the board succeeded in bringing about the rein- 
statement of 552 workers after hearing charges 
of discrimination for union activity. 


New Year’s Greeting 
Of President Green 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, issued the following 
New Year message: 


“The outlook for the New Year is bright 
and reassuring. Unemployment has been re- 
duced, business of all kinds shows marked 
improvement, and on every hand there is 
abundant evidence of renewed courage and 
revived hope. 


“Through the application to industry of 
codes of fair trade practice many basic in- 
dustries have been placed upon a sound and 
stabilized basis, a better industrial founda- 
tion has been laid and an economic order in 
keeping with mass production requirements 
has been applied to future industrial develop- 
ment. The indications are that the New Year 
will bring an approximate return to normal 
economic and industrial conditions.” 


Ban on Child Labor 


Creates Problem for 
School Authorities 


Providing of educational opportunities for the 
boys and girls 14 to 16 years of age who have 
completed school attendance requirements but are 
too young for wage-earning employment is one 
of the most serious problems that has arisen in 
the field of education in years, says Dr. J. C. 
Wright, director of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, according to an A. F. of L. dis- 
patch from Washington. 


Dr. Wright points out that while the period of 
compulsory full-time school attendance has been 
extended in some states to 16 years, with provision 
for part-time attendance for workers beyond that 
age, in most states there is a gap between the age 
of release from compulsory attendance and the 
minimum age of employment. 


The minimum age is fixed in child labor legisla- 
tion, in N.R.A. codes, or determined independently 
by industry, which of its own initiative has been 
more generally refusing to employ workers under 
16 and even in some occupations under 18 years 
of age, according to Dr. Wright. 

“This gap comes at precisely that age of ado- 
lescence when guidance and direction are most 
essential for the future welfare of the boy or girl,” 
he said. 

Under the vocational education act one-third of 
the federal funds provided for trade and indus- 
trial education, if expended in the states, must be 
used for part-time schools—that is, schools pro- 
viding instruction during a part of the regular 
working time for young workers. 

Dr. Wright says it would appear that these 
schools in the future must be operated almost ex- 
clusively for workers past 16 years of age. Con- 
sequently, he maintains that the 14- to 16-year-old 
boy or girl must continue in full-time attendance 
at the regular day school, since “it is inconceiv- 
able that public opinion or the interest of parents 
would tolerate complete denial of opportunity to 
these boys and girls either of employment or con- 
tinued education.” 

Dr. Wright believes that school authorities must 
solve the problem of providing some educational 
discipline for this group of young people who can 
not benefit by further formal academic instruction. 


Qa 
Finances Four Labor Colleges 


With Funds Furnished by C.W.A. 


The University of Wisconsin, says a dispatch 
from Madison, has appointed Henry Rutz of Mil- 
waukee, chairman of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor’s committee on education, to organ- 
ize and conduct labor colleges in four of Wiscon- 
sin’s industrial cities—Green Bay, Beaver Dam, La 
Crosse and Kenosha—under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration program. Mr. Rutz, who is a former 
vice-president of the International Typographical 
Union and a former editor of the union’s German 
publication, will conduct all the classes. 


President Roosevelt 
Given Great Ovation 


If the “rugged individualists” in Congress had 
entertained a hope that the message of President 
Roosevelt to the assembled legislators on Wednes- 
day last would express a disposition to abandon 
any feature of the “new deal” instituted upon his 
inauguration last March, they 
disappointment. 

Appearing before the joint assembly of the two 
houses, the President read a short and concise 
message in which he intimated that his hearers, 
like himseli, had been selected by the people “to 
carry out a mandate of the whole people, in order 
that without partisanship and I may co- 
operate to continue the restoration of our national 
well-being and, equally important, to build on the 
ruins of the past a new structure designed better 
to meet the present problems of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 

There is no hint of retreat on any of the Recov- 
ery program fronts in the chief executive’s state- 
ment that “Civilization can not go back. Civiliza- 
tion can not stand still. We have undertaken new 
methods. It is our task to perfect, to improve, to 
alter when necessary—but in all cases to go for- 
ward.” 


were doomed to 


you 


“The overwhelming majority of our people seek 
a greater opportunity for humanity to prosper and 
find happiness,” said the President, and he recited 
as evidence of what had been accomplished the 
abolition of child labor and the fact that uniform 
standards of hours and wages apply today to 95 
per cent of industrial employment within the field 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act.” 

And without vainglorious boast or ill-considered 
claims of accomplishment the President said: 
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“We have plowed the furrow and planted the 
good seed; the hard beginning is over. If we would 
reap the full harvest we must cultivate the soil 
where this good seed is sprouting and the plant 
is reaching up to mature growth.” 

That he impressed the assembled congressmen 
with his sincerity and enlisted their sympathetic 
approval of his course is borne out by the man- 
ner in which the message was received. ‘Few 
Presidents, certainly none in late years, ever re- 
ceived a more enthusiastic ovation at the hands 
of Congress than did Roosevelt,” says the press 
report. The entire chamber arose as he concluded 
and there was another wild outburst of cheering 
and hand-clapping. 

A significant news paragraph is to the effect that 
“the minority members joined at times generously 
in the applause, and it was made clear that they 
are going to proceed cautiously in opposition.” 


SENATOR WAGNER’S VIEW 

The doctrine of freedom of contracts justifies the 
idea that American working men and women are 
entitled to elect their representatives for collective 
bargaining without employer interference, as pre- 
scribed by the labor section of the National Re- 
covery Act, Senator Robert F. Wagner, author of 
the act and chairman of the National Labor Board, 
declared in an interview. In accordance with the 
well-defined views of organized labor, he said 
“freedom of contract exists only when equaliza- 
tion of bargaining power exists,” and completed 
this declaration with the statement that “it is the 
duty of the government to see that there is free- 
dom of contract.” 
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BOYCOTT ON GERMAN GOODS 

In an official communication to trade union or- 
ganizations throughout the United States, Presi- 
dent William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor calls upon labor to make effective the 
boycott of German goods and services declared by 
the 1933 A. F. of L. convention. “If the boycott 
ordered by the convention can be made effective, 
the interest of the German workers, the protection 
of German trade unions, and the enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges to which the Jewish people 
are entitled in Germany, may be safeguarded,” 
says Green. 


JOHNSON’S NEW POWERS 


Vast new power was placed in the hands 
of Hugh S. Johnson by President Roosevelt 
in an order on Tuesday last which left to the 
N.R.A. head the right to put into effect all 
codes for industries which do not normally 
employ more than 50,000 men. 
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Strike of Teamsters 


Called Off by Tobin 


The general strike of truck drivers on all 
transportation lines in Philadelphia, called by the 
joint council of unions affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, was brought 
to an end when Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
Brotherhood, declared it was unauthorized and 
illegal under the union rules, says an A. F. of L. 
news report. 

The joint council called the sympathetic strike 
as a means of compelling the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, which operates a fleet of taxi- 
cabs, to comply with the rulings made by the Na- 
tional Labor Board to settle the strike of over 
1000 drivers employed by the company, who 
walked out on November 23. 

Company Flouts Labor Board’s Ruling 

The National Labor Board, acting under au- 
thority conferred upon it by President Roosevelt 
in administrating the National Recovery Law, 
held that the concern’s company union violates 
the labor section of the N.R.A., decreed that the 
company should take back the strikers under the 
conditions which prevailed prior to the strike, and 
ruled that other questions in dispute should be 
referred to a board of arbitration set up under 
the direction of the Philadelphia Regional Labor 
Board. 

The strikers through their unions accepted these 
terms, but the P. R. T. officials refused them all 
and challenged the authority of the Labor Board. 

Danger of General Strikes 

Mr. Tobin’s telegram was sent from the Brother- 
hood’s headquarters in Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Thomas O’Brien, general organizer of the Brother- 
hood in Philadelphia. It read: 

“The history of the American Federation of 
Labor proves conclusively that it is opposed to 
general strikes. The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers had 
one or two experiences twenty-five years ago with 
general strikes in both Chicago and Boston, and 
they nearly wrecked the organization. 

“As general president, representing the interna- 
tional executive board, I am bitterly opposed to the 
violation of any compact with an employer, and, 
whether contracts exist or not, unions have no 
right to participate in strikes of sympathy or other- 
wise unless they have the approval of the interna- 
tional executive board. 

“No approval was asked nor was any given to 
any union in Philadelphia to participate in a gen- 
eral strike. 

“As representative of the International Union, I 
instruct you to so inform the leaders in this move- 
ment, and make the contents of this telegram pub- 
lic if necessary.” 

Upon receipt of the telegram, the joint council 
rescinded the general strike call, but decided to 
continue the strike themselves with relentless vigor 
until the P. R. T. complies with the National Re- 
covery Act and the rulings of the National Labor 
Board. 
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Two Codes Approved 
For Printing Trades 


Codes affecting two branches of the graphic arts 
were approved by President Roosevelt on Decem- 
ber 26. They were those of the electrotyping and 
stereotyping industry and the photo-engraving in- 
dustry. The N.R.A. release conveying the informa- 
tion says: 

“The code for the electrotyping and stereotyp- 
ing industry, which fixes a basic minimum work 
week of forty hours and minimum pay of $1 per 
hour for journeymen, is approved by the President 
for a period limited to three months. Thereafter the 
industry may continue to operate under its own 
code or under the code of fair competition for the 
graphic arts industries. This will be determined 
by Administrator Johnson after such public notice 
and hearing as he may prescribe. 

“The President’s approval of this code is subject 
to the conditions: 

“That the maximum hours of work therein pro- 
vided shall not be construed as a minimum work 
day or week, and: 

“That if at any time in any locality employees 
engaged in any trade or craft, through their chosen 
representatives, express by written request to em- 
ployers a desire to share available work with bona 
fide resident competent mechanics in their particu- 
lar trade or craft, the number of hours may be ad- 
justed by mutual agreement; provided, that if local 
agreement proves impossible within fifteen days 
after such request the question may be appealed 
by either party to a local board set up by mutual 
agreement of the parties, or to the labor board of 
the industry, created by the code. 

Jurisdictional Conflicts 

“These presidential qualifications in approval of 
the code were made at the instance of Adminis- 
trator Johnson. In his letter of transmittal to the 
President he said the electrotyping and stereotyp- 
ing industry was reluctant to come under the scope 
of the graphic arts industry code. Conflicts of jur- 
isdiction between the graphic arts and the electro- 
typing and stereotyping codes are bound to arise, 
the letter of transmittal said, and therefore it is 
provided that the latter code will be reconsidered 
after three months. 

“The forty-hour work week ‘can not be expected 
to reduce unemployment to any appreciable extent’ 
in this industry, the administrator reported. Ac- 
cordingly the proviso for the institution of volun- 
tary work-sharing programs was made, in the hope 
it will ‘take up the slack and ameliorate to some 
extent the conditions now prevailing among this 
highly skilled group of workers.’ 

“The minimum wage for laborers is 40 cents per 
hour and for branchmen 90 cents per hour. Office 
workers shall be paid from $12.50 to $15 per week, 
varying with size of cities. 

Photo-Engraving Industry 

“In approving this code the President attached 
certain conditions. In the proposed code as sent 
to the President a forty-hour week as a maximum 
for productive employees was provided. In his 
letter transmitting the report on the code to the 
President, Administrator Johnson explained that 
there are few establishments now operating over 
this limitation, and that the application of the 
codal provisions can not, therefore, be expected to 
result in an appreciable reduction of unemploy- 
ment. The President gave as a condition of his 
approval that the normal week of forty hours is 
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not to be considered a minimum, adding that if at 
any time in any locality employees express in writ- 
ing through their chosen representatives to their 
employer or employers a desire to share available 
work with resident mechanics, the number of 
hours may be adjusted by mutual agreement. 

“In the event that a local agreement proves im- 
possible within fifteen days after such a request is 
made, the President’s condition further stipulated, 
the question may be appealed by either party to 
a local board. 

“Recognizing the possibility of a conflict of jur- 
isdiction due to the overlapping characters of the 
code for the photo-engravers and that for graphic 
arts, the President provided as a further condition 
of approval that the separateness of the code will 
be reconsidered at the end of a three months’ 
period. 

“This code sets a basic minimum wage rate of 
$1 per hour for journeymen photo-engravers for 
day work, and $1.10 for those working at night.” 

aS 
NEW STATE CODES SIGNED 


Sixty-five codes under the C.R.A. have been 


signed by Timothy A. Reardon, director of indus- 
trial relations, it was announced this week. Codes 
on which hearings have been held by Edwin M. 
Daugherty, corporation commissioner, are being 
put through, but no new filings are being accepted 
by the department, owing to depletion of funds. 


Score of Naval Ships 
Soon to Be Repaired 


Better times are in store for mechanics engaged 
in the shipbuilding industry in the Bay district, 
judging from reports from Los Angeles, which de- 
clare that more than a score of Uncle Sam’s big 
fighting ships will be overhauled in Coast ship- 
yards during the next few months, and that the 
work on several of them will be done in San 
Francisco and San Francisco Bay shipyards. 

The United States battleship fleet, which has 
been stationed on the Pacific Coast for the last 
few years, is scheduled to depart for the Atlantic 
in April. In preparation for the cruise the ships 
will be overhauled and outfitted at a considerable 
expense. Most of the money will go to labor. 

On March 10 the battleship New York will go 
to Hunter’s Point, San Francisco Bay, for interim 
drydocking, returning to San Pedro about March 
15. The California, flagship of Admiral J. M. 
Reeves, will go to Hunter’s Point for the same 
purpose about March 12, 

The cruiser Raleigh, flagship of the destroyers, 
scouting force, is tentatively scheduled to go to 
Hunter's Point for docking about February 3. 

The aircraft carrier Langley, based at San Diego, 
is scheduled for overhaul at Mare Island, depart- 
ing for there about March 1. 

Among smaller fighting craft the destroyer 
Vickes sailed for Mare Island January 4, to be fol- 
lowed by the destroyer tender Melville January 18. 

The aircraft tender Sandpiper, selected to act as 
contact ship in the proposed flight of six navy sea- 
planes to Honolulu in January, will go to Mare 
Island for repairs January 7. 
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Perfecting Plans for 
President’s Birthday 


That labor will join in the celebration of the 
President’s birthday, January 30, on a nation-wide 
scale is indicated clearly, says a report from Wash- 
ington headquarters, in reports now in the hands 
of the Labor Division of the National Committee 
for the President’s Birthday Ball. William Green 
is chairman and Matthew Woll is secretary of the 
Labor Division of the National Committee. 


In addition to the National Committee, three 
distinct labor committees have been created. One 
of these is the Labor Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of practically every national and interna- 
tional trade union officer. Another is the Labor 
Co-operating Committee, composed of the officers 
of almost all state federations and city central 
bodies. The third is the Labor Press Committee, 
composed of the editors of labor newspapers and 
journals. The membership of these three commit- 
tees covers the entire country, so that in almost 
every community there is at least one, and some- 
times two or three active committee members par- 
ticipating in preparations for the celebration. 

Definite reports are reaching headquarters of the 
Labor Division, at 509 Carpenters’ Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., every day. Indications are that labor 
will hold celebrations in at least 500 cities, with the 
number possibly running considerably above that 
figure. 


The purpose of the celebration, to be held simul- 
taneously in cities throughout the country, besides 
honoring the President, is to raise a fund to be 
known as the Roosevelt Foundation, to give the 
advantages of the Warm Springs, Ga., facilities for 
combatting infantile paralysis to children afflicted 
with the disease who otherwise would be unable 
to take the cure because of poverty. 

A portion of the proceeds of each individual cel- 
ebration is to be set aside to be devoted to the 
establishment of the Foundation. 

The San Francisco Labor Council has not yet 
acted upon the invitation to participate, and is 
awaiting further details from Washington. Be- 
cause of local conditions, it may be decided to 
make a direct contribution instead of organizing 
a public celebration. 
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C.W.A. BENEFITS MUSICIANS 

Thousands of persons, many of them members 
of the families of unemployed, enjoyed two con- 
certs given in Larkin Hall, Civic Auditorium, by 
unemployed musicians under the leadership of Ka- 
jetan Attl. The musicians are beneficiaries of the 
C.W.A., and are employed for six weeks, ending 
February 15. The programs rendered were of such 
excellence as to call forth laudatory newspaper 
comment. 
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Promises No Substitute for Wages 


General Hugh S. Johnson, National Recovery 
administrator, has issued an order authorizing Mc- 
Cann & Co. of Pittsburgh, reputed to be the “larg- 
est single food store in the United States,” to make 
a 15 per cent reduction in the wages of employees 
who are receiving more than the minimum wage 
prescribed in the code for the retail food and 
grocery trade. 

The order was made on a showing by the com- 
pany that the wages, after the reduction, will still 
be above the code minimum, and in excess of the 
average wages paid in the competing district. The 
amount under the reduction will be an average of 
$20.32 a week. The company has worked out a 
plan, according to the N.R.A. news release, 
whereby “when business returns to normal, its 
employees share the net 
profits.” 

These repeated instances of reductions in wages 
under sanction of codes are alarming, to say the 
least. The Recovery program was calculated to in- 
crease the buying power of the workers as an aid 
to business recovery. Reductions in wages natu- 
rally tend to retard recovery to that extent. It 
would seem to be the logical procedure to increase 
the wages of the lower paid employees to a level 
with the higher paid. 

Promises of sharing future profits can not be 
realized upon by the worker when buying the ne- 
cessities of life. A higher wage without the 
promises would be more in line with what the 


worker was led to expect from the “new deal.” 
hae ee 


N.R.A. and Profits 


Among the outstanding critics of the President's 
Recovery program are B. C. Forbes, editor of 
“Forbes,” a semi-monthly magazine for big busi- 
ness, and Thomas F. Woodlock, editorial writer on 
the “Wall Street Journal.” Their main tale of woe 
is that the N.R.A. program emphasizes jobs and 
wages for the millions of unemployed as the first 
need of the country and relegates to a secondary 
position the need of profits for those who own and 
control industry, says an I. L. N. S. writer. 

Evidently these two gentlemen and their scat- 
tered associates who are attempting to scuttle 
Roosevelt's program do not read the current finan- 
cial news with which every financial editor is 
familiar. 

As evidence of the positive influence of the 
N.R.A. on business prosperity, the following state- 
ment by Leslie Gould, financial editor of the New 
York “Evening Journal,” is instructive: 

“While the ratio of corporations to show im- 
proved earnings in the third quarter of 1933, 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1932, 
is better than three and one-half to one, six major 
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lines of industry have so far turned in a perfect 
score. All of the companies so far to report had 
greater profits than a year ago. These industries 
are: Automobiles, motor car accessories, chemi- 


“cals, electrical equipment, leather, and food. They 


are the banner lines, but running them a close sec- 
ond are building materials and supplies, metals, in- 
cluding mining, motion pictures, oils, railroad 
equipment, coal and steel.” 

In addition to Mr. Gould’s optimistic report on 
corporation earnings the following paragraph from 
an International News Service dispatch to the 
Washington “Times” of December 9 regarding 
the conversion of earnings into dividends should 
pull the blinkers from the eyes of croakers like 
Forbes and Woodlock: 

“Stockholders in 69 American corporations will 
receive an increase of $55,691,540 in the income 
from their investments through larger dividend 
declarations by these concerns since November 1, 
a survey revealed today. Forty-two companies 
have resumed or initiated dividends representing 
disbursements of $28,040,498 to stockholders. A 
group of 20 companies has declared extra dividends 
totaling $24,183,639. In addition, nine other com- 
panies have increased regular rates net by $3,467,- 
403 for the current payment.” 

With this record of constantly larger profits and 
bigger dividends, the journalistic representatives 
of big business should put the brakes on their 
attacks on the President’s Recovery program. 
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The Agitator Scores Again 

Whenever and wherever there is labor disturb- 
ance the “agitator” is held up to public opprobrium 
as the cause of the trouble. Because he usually is 
right and his shoulders are broad he is seldom 
heard from in his own defense. The fact that his 
courage has caused the righting of a wrong is suf- 
ficient reward; and his less courageous fellows 
reap the benefit. 

So it is not altogether to be wondered at that 
employers generally blame “agitators” for the fact 
that their employees sometimes become restless 
under oppression and, finding a leader, express 
themselves. The N.R.A. has become acquainted 
with one of these “agitators,” and the story as 
related by them in a recent release is worth repro- 
ducing. It says: 

“Somewhere in the gas cock industry there is 
one employee who has no doubt as to the efficacy 
of a code. The National Recovery Administration 
has made public the case of a man who had the 
temerity to bring his case direct to Washington. 
He wrote to the deputy administrator that he was 
not receiving the wages he should be getting under 
the terms of the code. 

“The deputy forwarded his complaint -to the 
code authority with the request that the report 
be sent to him on whatever action was taken. The 
report has been received. It shows that the com- 
plaining employee was receiving 33 cents an hour 
instead of the 40 cents an hour provided in the 
code, and that the violation was general through- 
out the plant. It also added that the manufacturer 
had been directed to begin paying the code mini- 
mum and in addition to reimburse the complainant 
and all employees retroactively from November 10, 
the date on which the code became effective.” 

All honor to the “agitator”! 

———_— &____—_—_ 

A wage scale signed recently at Tacoma, Wash., 
between the Tacoma Railway and Power Company 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees local provides pay- 
ment of 55 cents an hour for experienced operators 
of one-man cars and 51 cents an hour for experi- 
enced operators of two-man cars. The differential 
is inadequate. Operators of one-man cars, with the 
added responsibility, should be paid at least 50 per 
cent more than those on two-man cars. This might 
discourage the custom of economy at the expense 
of safety. 
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That Georgia governor who complains that the 
C.W.A. wage scale of 30 cents an hour is “too 
high for private competition” constitutes a great 
help to President Roosevelt’s Recovery program! 
A few more such governors and the United States 
would be in position to compete with Asiatic coolies. 

a Sa ee 

In the furore that has been created for speed in 
criminal prosecutions the rights of the accused are 
in danger of being lost sight of. Not all persons 
arrested for crime are guilty, and too much speed 
in court proceedings might easily deprive an inno- 
cent man of his constitutional right to an impartial 
trial. “Better ten guilty men escape than that one 
innocent man be hanged.” 

During the comparatively brief life of the Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway District the need for 
adequate labor representation on the board of di- 
rectors has been so apparent that there is cause 
for gratification in the choice of John P. McLaugh- 
lin as director to supplement the work of the other 
labor directors. The Board of Supervisors could 
not have chosen a more experienced nor capable 
man from any walk of life than McLaughlin, and 
he should prove a valuable member of this impor- 
tant organization. 

2 eens 

Among the optimistic New Year expressions by 
public men, business men and bankers is that by 
Herbert Fleishhacker, president of the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank. It is especially commended 
for perusal by members of the Hearst dynasty. 
“The nation and San Francisco especially can look 
forward to 1934 with genuine optimism as a year 
that will mark very definite strides in the Presi- 
dent’s Recovery program,” said Fleishhacker. He 
continued: “To the wise leadership of our Presi- 
dent and his challenging program of business build- 
ing the people of the nation owe much of the good 
that has come out of the troubled months of the 
last year.” 


> 
A news story which calls vividly to mind the 

new age we are living in was that which recounted 
the wonderful flight by airplane from Houston, 
Texas, to Baltimore, Md., in slightly more than 
eight hours, carrying an ailing infant to be treated 
at the famous Johns Hopkins Hospital. Fighting 
snowstorms and heavy winds, the pilot refused to 
be beaten by the elements, and the life of the 
little one in all likelihood will be saved. But the 
modern touch given to the incident was in the in- 
cidental announcement that the plane which nego- 
tiated the timely flight “was borrowed from Prince 
Louis Ferdinand Hohenzollern,” grandson of the 
former Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany. It is a good 
omen when even ex-royalty finds something worth 
while to do. 

oo 


WILL J. FRENCH 
(San Francisco ‘‘News’”’) 

Dismissal of Will J. French from the state ser- 
vice—for the governor’s refusal to reappoint him 
after 22 years of distinguished service amounts to 
that—should not be allowed to pass without an ex- 
pression of public appreciation and regret. 

Mr. French, who had long been one of the out- 
standing progressive leaders in the labor movement 
of San Francisco, stepped into his present post in 
1911 when the Industrial Accident Commission 
was first organized under Governor Johnson. He 
has been there ever since, and has won national 
recognition as an authority on accident prevention 
and the administration of compensation for injured 
workmen. For four years under Governor Young 
he also directed the entire Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. * * * It was inevitable that 
he should find himself out of favor in an adminis- 
tration dominated by patronage considerations and 
that he should go as soon as the expiration of his 
term gave the governor an opportunity to oust 
him. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Will Enable Us to Solve Problem 
of Unemployed 


CARL D. THOMPSON, LL.D., Chicag: 
(Continued from last week) 

Public ownership is the only way to relieve and 
solve the problem of the unemployed. Human 
progress, and particularly the development of so- 
called labor-saving machinery—which should really 
be called labor-dispensing machinery—is steadily 
displacing labor. So that in the best of times we 
always have a huge and growing army of the un- 
employed. And as civilization develops this prob- 
lem of the unemployed becomes more and more 
serious, ; 

Under the present conditions we are unable to 
take care of this ever-growing problem of the un- 
employed. The unemployed are unable to buy 
things. Because they are unable to buy, the fac- 
tories and stores are unable to sell. Because the fac- 
tories and stores are unable to sell, they cut down 
their orders and industry slows down, factories be- 
gin to close, and the panic and crisis is on. Some- 
where, someway, we must solve this problem of 
the unemployed; otherwise, it will destroy our 
civilization. 

Here in Chicago we are spending five million 
dollars a month in relief of the unemployed and 
destitute. How long do you think a great city can 
do that and keep out of bankruptcy? And what 
Chicago is doing I dare say probably every other 
city in the country, in proportion, is doing. Ob- 
viously, this can not continue. We are in an impos- 
sible situation. Yet, being unable to solve our un- 
employed problem, we are unable to stabilize our 
industrial system and, unable to do that, we are 
unable to support our public service. And that is 
your problem as well as ours. For these conditions 
reach up into the schools and everywhere else. We 
must find a way out. 

Now, it is simple. Not long ago the city of 
Washington, Ind., a city of 9000 population, 
learned how to solve this problem. And I tell you 
this story because it illustrates so well the point 
I am making here. This little city some thirty 
years ago acquired a municipal light and power 
plant. A municipal light and power plant is a 
great money-maker, and this money goes to the 
municipality instead of to people in Wall Street 
or elsewhere. Therefore they found themselves 
steadily possessed of an ever-increasing income 
which enabled them, first, to reduce taxes; sec- 
ond, to reduce electric light and power; third, to 
pay off the city’s debts. And still they had a con- 
stantly growing surplus. 

Then came the depression. In the middle of this 
little town there was a shirt factory. When the 
depression struck, it tried to meet it as best it 
could, but failed, as other factories failed, and 
finally announced that it would have to close. 

The mayor said to the owners and operators of 
this factory: “We must not let this factory close. 
We have too many men and women on the streets 
now and on public dole. You must keep your fac- 
tory going.” 

But the owners said, “We can not; we can not 
finance it.’ So the mayor, the city council and 
the superintendent of the municipally-owned light 
and power plant got together. They took $20,000 
out of the surplus earnings of the municipally- 
owned light and power plant and bought $20,000 
worth of stock in the shirt factory and said to the 
owners: ‘Now, here is your money. Go ahead— 
make shirts. Keep our people at work.” “Why,” 
said the owner to the mayor, when told of the 
plan, “that is a new one on me. I have heard of 
cities being in all kinds of enterprises, but I never 
knew before of a city going into the shirt business. 
I wonder if that is a sound policy to follow. You 
may lose the money.” “Yes,” said mayor the, “we 
may lose it, but it would cost us more than $20,000 
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to take care of these people if they were out of 
work. Isn’t it better to keep them at work than 
to let them get out of work and then take care of 
them with doles and charities they do not want?” 

Well, the owner agreed with the mayor, of 
course. And then the mayor said, with a twinkle 
in his eye: “We are making 6 per cent on the 
$20,000 we have invested; and we sell the shirt fac- 
tory $8000 worth of electric power per year from 
our municipally-owned plant.” Y 

In other words, here is a city that is actually 
making money, keeping its unemployed at work. 
And what Washington, Ind., can do, San Francisco 
can do, and any other city in the state of Califor- 
nia can do. 


MRS. PINCHOT WINS 


‘Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, wife of Pennsyl- 
vania’s governor, will speak in a Bethlehem public 
school after all! declares a special to “Labor” 

The school board has voted unanimously to 
grant the use of its auditorium for a meeting of 
Amalgamated Steel Workers on January 8 when 
Mrs. Pinchot will make the principal address. 

The change in plans is a direct result of an elec- 
tion held in the steel town on November 7, when 
five new school directors were chosen, pledged 
to “wrest the schools from the hands of special 
interests and give them back to the taxpayers.” 

3efore the election, Mrs. Pinchot was refused 
permission to speak in the schools, but neverthe- 
less she addressed a meeting of the steel workers 
in a dance hall and told them to break loose from 
“Charley” Schwab’s Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
—politically and economically. This advice has 
been followed with remarkable enthusiasm and 
unanimity, as was evidenced on election day and 
in the subsequent growth of the union. 


PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 


By EDWARD VANDELEUR 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Has done his part. ... 

Now YOU do something! 

Buy something. 

Buy anything—union-made! 

Paint your kitchen—employ union painters. ... 

Buy a shirt—help the Garment Workers... . 

Give a party—employ a union orchestra. ... 

Have your hair cut—patronize a union barber. ... 

Buy a union-made stove—help the Molders... . 

Buy your bread from a union driver—help the 
Bakery Wagon Drivers.... 

Buy a box of union-made crackers—help the 
Cracker Bakers and Packers’ Local 125.... 

3uy your meat from a union butcher. ... 

Buy your milk from a union driver—help the Milk 
Wagon Drivers... . 

Buy your groceries from stores employing union 
clerks. .. 

Take a trip—patronize a union taxicab driver.... 

Buy a pair of shoes—from a union shoe clerk... . 

Buy a new home—employ union 
move your furniture. ... 


teamsters to 

Subscribe for the Labor 
union paper.... 

Take a street car ride—use the Municipal Rail- 
way.... 

Order your printing—from union printers... . 

Buy a meal—patronize only those restaurants dis- 
playing a union house card... . 


Clarion—patronize a 


It dossn’t matter what you do—only get going 
and keep going. This old world is starting to move. 
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One Hundred and Thirty-second Half Yearly Report 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
never been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Assets— 
Cash and due from Banks 


DECEMBER 30th, 1933 


$10,804,657.24 


United States Government Securities, State, County and Municipal and Other 


Bonds and Securities, standing on our books at....... 
Loans on Real Estate, secured by First Mortgagés.. 


Loans on Bonds and Stocks 
Other Resources 


.... 75,354,782.12 
71,617,322.35 
1,154,322.46 
173,503.12 


Bank Premises and Equipment, (Present Value $2,073,413.00), standing on our 


books at 


Liabilities— 


Paid-up Capital Stock. 
Surplus and Reserves............. 


Other Real Estate, (Present Value $635,650.00), standing on our books at 
Pension Fund, (Present Value $721,847.18), standing on our books at 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$159, 104,590.29 


$152,454,590.29 
1,000,000.00 
5,650,000.00 


$159,104,590.25 


PARKER S. MADDUX, President 
G. A. BELCHER, Vice President and Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of December, 1933. 


(SEAL) O. A. EGGERS, Notary Public. 
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New Move by Utility 
To Combat Unionism 


of the Market Street Railway 
Company in its attempt to smother the growing 
sentiment among its employees for organization 
in a bona fide union affiliated with the American 
labor movement as represented in the American 
Federation of Labor, is again illustrated in an an- 
nouncement in Thursday morning’s newspapers to 
the effect that the company “has offered to place 
its 3000 employees on a net profit-sharing basis for 
a three-year period.” 

Probably alarmed at the progress made in or- 
ganizing a new branch of the Amalgamated Street 
and Electric Railway Division No. 
1004, and faced with the prospective demand for an 
eight-hour day and observance by the company 
of the terms of the N.R.A. code, this move of the 
public utility is a palpable effort to bolster up its 
“company union.” 

The ridiculous feature of the offer is that, ac- 
to President Kahn's own statement, had 
the scheme been in effect during the last two years 
“would have got nothing beyond their 
Under the plan proposed to the 
workers it would be necessary to provide for inter- 
est charges and $500,000 annually for deprecia- 
tion, which heretofore have eaten up the profits. 

In return for this munificence on the part of the 
company the men will be expected “to aid in effect- 
ing operating economies which build net profits.” 
First and foremost of these is a revival of the de- 
for one-man car operation, which was re- 
the Board of Super- 


The persistency 


Employees, 


cording 


the men 
usual wages.” 


mand 
fused some months ago by 
visors. 

In plain words, Kahn is offering his employees a 
of a company which has no 
and in return expects to effect 
abandonment of organization work among his em- 


“share in the profits” 
profits to share, 


ployees. 
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Famous Shipbuilder of Seattle 
Mourned as Friend of Labor 


ures in metal trades circles of the 
ir days, potas A. 
Metal 
of the Council, 


Taylor, then president of the 
3ert Swain, 
and many other officials and mem- 
the rank and file of labor, 


Trades Council, then secretary 
are today ex- 
vy over the loss of a true friend of 
E. Skinner, says the 


bers ot 
pressing sorrov 
passing of D. 

Seattle. 
prominent 


labor in the 
“State Labor News,” 

BD. E. Seattle shipbuilder, 
was a member of the world famous firm of Skin- 
ner & Eddy, that established for themselves rec- 
ords in production ior speed and efficiency during 
the world war shipbuilding days. 
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State to Spend Eight Millions 
On Highway Projects in Cities 

Following a conference of Governor Rolph with 
Earl Lee Kelly, state director of public works, 
and other officials on January 1, announcement 
was made that immediate employment of at least 
15,000 men on highways passing through cities of 
the state will be under way shortly. 

San Francisco’s allotment of the fund set aside 
from the federal road fund of $4,000,000 for the 
forty-five counties of northern California is $600,- 
000. A similar sum has been allotted to the thir- 
teen counties of southern California. 


&—___—_——_ 
Dan F. Tattenham Appointed 
Labor Adviser on Barber Code 


Daniel F..Tattenham and Joseph Brodinsky have 
been appointed by the National Labor Board to be 
labor advisers at the hearings to be held on the 
code of the barber and beauty culture industry. 

Daniel F. Tattenham is president of Barbers’ 
Union, Local No. 148, and first vice-president of 
the Barbers’ International. He left this week for 
Washington to be one of labor’s two representa- 
tives at hearings on the code. 

Tattenham is well known in national barber cir- 
cles and took an active part in the preparation of 
the C.R.A. code for the industry which was re- 


cently adopted. 
e—______—_. 


Commissioner Orders Reduction 


In Pay of Utility Officials 


Charles M. Thomas, public utilities commis- 
sioner of Oregon, declaring that salaries paid ex- 
ecutives of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company are unreasonably high, has ordered a 
sharp reduction in these salaries in the Oregon 
area under his jurisdiction, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Salem. 

Thomas said the salaries of upper bracket offi- 
cials in Portland, San Francisco and Seattle now 
total $233,739, and that of this, Oregon must pay 
$78,768. His order recommended the combined 
salaries be cut to $137,525, and ordered that Ore- 
gon’s payment must be reduced to $58,989. 


*” 
May Seek to Make Permanent 
Right of Collective Bargaining 


The advisability of an endeavor on the part of 
organized labor to secure the enactment of a fed- 
eral industrial law to make permanent the pro- 
visions of Section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which expires June 16, 1937, is 
being considered by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, to whom it was 
referred by the last convention of that organiza- 
tion. 

Under the proposal, the executive council would 
prepare an act to be known as the Industrial 
Labor Law and incorporate therein the principles 
set forth in Section 7a of the Recovery Act, guar- 
anteeing the workers the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choice, free from any interference by 
the employers. 
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FACTORY TO MEN’S WEAR 
When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer’ prices 
and you help local industry. Our other union- 


made Hines in include: 
- SWEATERS - SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS UNDERWEAR - HOSE - GLOVES 
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Unemployment Gains 
Cause Great Concern 


An increase in unemployment gives the impres- 
sion that industry is not doing all it might to pro- 
vide work, President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared in making public 
a statement on unemployment based on reports 
from trade unions. 

“Both in November and the first part of Decem- 
ber unemployment has increased,” President Green 
said. He continued: “It is quite normal at this 
time of year for men to be laid off, both from 
farms and industries, but labor had hoped that this 
year, with all the emphasis placed by the adminis- 
tration on creating jobs, lay-offs at the year-end 
would be much less severe than usual. Instead, 
more were laid off from mid-October to mid- 
November this year than last year, and trade union 
figures for the first half of December show that 
again in December unemployment has increased 
slightly more than last year. Trade union weighted 
figures show 22.8 per cent of membership unem- 
ployed in December, compared to 22 in November 
and 21.7 in October. Unemployment is increasing 
faster now than at any time since January. 

“These figures give the impression that industry 
is slackening in its effort to create jobs and put 
men to work. Developments in November and 
December are in striking contrast to the steady 
employment gains from April to September, when 
men went back to work by the million even though 
business was declining from July forward. 

“The worst lay-offs in November were in manu- 
facturing, where over 330,000 lost their jobs. These 
factory lay-offs are much larger than in any nor- 
mal year for which we have records; larger also 
than in any year since depression. It would be a 
serious matter indeed if the manufacturers of this 
country fail now to do their part. These factory 
lay-offs represent over half the increase in unem- 
ployment from October to November, which was 
in all about 580,000. 

“An increase in industrial unemployment from 
10,122,000 in October to 10,702,000 in November is 
serious indeed; were it not for the jobs given un- 
der the federal relief program suffering would be 
worse than ever this winter. . . . Last December 
12,124,000 were out of work. Industry is giving 
about a million more jobs this December than 
last and the government furnishes at least tem- 
porary work for about 4,600,000.” 
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COURSES FOR ADULTS 


Plans have been completed for the opening of 
248 new courses of instruction for adults in the 
Bay region during January and February under 
the direction of the University of California Ex- 
tension Division, according to word received from 
Professor Leon J. Richardson, director. “Sched- 
ules of Classes” outlining the new courses are now 
available and may be had by communicating with 
any of the Extension Division offices—in San 
Francisco, 540 Powell street; in Oakland, 1730 
Franklin street; and in Berkeley, 301 California 
Hall. 


—— 
MIGHT BURN HERSELF 
Father—I don’t like to see our daughter light- 
ing cigarettes. Modern Mother—Oh, don’t be old- 
fashioned, John. Father—It isn’t that. She’s too 
young to be playing with matches.—“Labor.” 
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“THE BIG, BAD WOLF” 


LL.N.S. 


As we plunge into this brand new year it is 
just as well that we try to get our minds clear 
on the direction we are taking. We may not con- 
tinue in our present direction, but at any rate there 
is a direction at this time which may and probably 
will continue. 

If there is change it seems at the moment likely 
to be to the left. Getting the boiling all over with 
and putting it in sugar form, the whole story is 
this: 

Hitherto money and credit have been lavished 
on the top of the heap—the big bankers, the pro- 
moters, the pilers-up of holding companies, com- 
bines and paper structures. Today money and 
credit are being put into circulation and operation 
through the masses of the people and very soon, 
if plans aren’t wrecked, a lot of the top will be 
lopped off entirely and left to roll over and go 
dead. 
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In the circles where secrets are kept it is being 
said that the government program is to oust the 
exploiter, to get rid of the tribe that lives by 
taking profits for performing no service. Un- 
doubtedly the trend is in that direction and it is 
mighty good. 

But of course we must not fool ourselves that 
this will be done in 1934. If substantial progress 
ig made that will be all it is reasonable to expect. 
The trend is shown by the government’s concern 
over the man who is in debt. There was that 
famous broadcast which said, “If you are in danger 
of losing your homes or your chattels, wire Wash- 
ington,” or words to that effect. The message 
didn’t say, “Go to your banker”; it said, “Go to the 
government, which will protect you from the 
banker.” 

ok ke 

Well, it’s a pleasant road to be traveling— 
much pleasanter than the old road, when the tak- 
ings went so largely to the “big shots” of Wall 
Street and LaSalle Street and the lesser streets 
of the plutocrats. 

Much pleasanter than the days when we were 
reading of the vast foreign “loans” that were being 
floated and of the vast plants that were being 
built abroad with the money that had been gypped 
out of American wage earners. 

True, there are millions for whom there has 
yet been no change. Millions still have no jobs. 
Sut the tide has turned and they will get their 
turn. The hope is that once it comes to them it 
will stay with them. 

Plenty of flaws in the program, to be sure, but 
it is a program that looks in the right direction, 
which is something, at any rate—in reality it is so 
much that we can not just now put a proper rat- 
ing on it. 

* He ok 

The average American today takes a look at 
the wolf of Wall Street and breaks into song—a 
lilting tune. 

“Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?” didn’t 
come along just because a chap had a bright idea 
—or was it a girl who wrote that ditty? And if it 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
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came that way, that doesn’t account for its sweep- 
ing popularity. 

Today the nation is laughing at the predatory 
beast, looking out for chance gashes from desper- 
ate fangs, but feeling very confident that there is 
nice, bold handwriting on the wall for him and that 
the door opens outward. 

Not so bad, this 1934 outlook. Anyway, let’s go 
have a look-see. 
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JOHNSON ORDERS PAY REDUCTION 

An administrative order has been issued by Gen- 
eral Johnson, Recovery administrator, permitting 
bituminous coal operators in Vanderburgh and 
Warrick counties, Indiana, to reduce minimum 
wages to meet competition from mines in western 
Kentucky, across the Ohio River. The operators 
have been paying minimums of $4.5714 a day for 
inside labor and $4 per day for outside labor as 
against $4 for inside labor and $3 a day for outside 
labor paid by Kentucky mines. Under Johnson’s 
ruling Indiana mines will reduce rates to $4.20 for 
inside labor and $3.60 for outside labor. 

WILL REPEAL WAGE CUTS 

Henry T. Rainey, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has expressed the conviction that the 
House will promptly enact legislation restoring the 
15 per cent pay cut imposed on government em- 
ployees at the last session of Congress in the inter- 
est of “economy.” He explained that many mem- 
bers of Congress believe the pay cut should be 
repealed, if for no other reason than that it is 
inconsistent with the administration’s recovery 
program, one of the major features of which is to 
create larger buying power through increased 
wages. 

————— &___——_ 
PROGRESS OF MUSICIANS’ UNION 

Reporting for the Musicians’ Union at last Fri- 
day's meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
Karl Dietrich, delegate from that organization, said 
720 members of his union were now regularly em- 
ployed, as against 340 a year ago. New members 
to the number of 142 had been received during the 
year. The recent election of the union developed 
much interest and some close contests, which re- 
sulted in the re-election of the incumbents. 

DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 

Since last reports the following members of local 
unions have passed away: Charles J. Williams, 
member of Bookbinders’ Union No. 31; Joseph W. 
Hasse, Grocery Clerks’ Union No. 648; Reno Gar- 
rett, Barbers’ Union No. 148; William Diawson, 
Ferry Boatmen’s Union; William Ramsey, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; Claude B. 
Connolly, Marine Engineers’ Union No. 9. 

—_————- @—__—_— 

Call for the union label, shop card and button. 

Boost for union-made goods. 
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CODE IS CONDEMNED 


At a mass meeting held in the largest hall of 
the Seattle Labor Temple, which was filled to 
capacity, the culinary workers of that city 
adopted strong resolutions protesting against the 
provisions of the hotel and restaurant code, ac- 
cording to a message received by the Labor 
Clarion this week. 

The fifty-four and sixty-hour work-week, the 27- 
cent hourly rate with no weekly minimum, the 
deductions for meals and tips and the non-recog- 
nition of cooks as “skilled” mechanics came in 
for severe condemnation as imposing heretofore 
unheard of conditions of employment. 

Telegrams were ordered sent to President Roose- 
velt, General Hugh S. Johnson, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman 
Labor Advisory Committee, N.R.A., and Senator 
Robert Wagner of New York, chairman of the 
National Labor Board. 

A telegram from Edward Flore, general presi- 
dent of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, an affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor, was read by Jack Weinberger, 
Northwest representative of the 
reading in part: 

“Jack Weinberger, Organizer, Seattle: Restau- 
rant code most vicious so far presented. We are 
issuing general stop-work order on all union and 
non-union workers to stop work twenty-four hours 
if Johnson signs present draft of code. Hope 
thereby to focus attention of President Roosevelt 
on same and stir his resentment against it.” 

“EDWARD FLORE, General President.” 

James Duncan of the Machinists and William 
Short, former president of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, spoke on the purposes of the 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 

San Francisce Typographical Union No. 21) 

There is a probability the code promulgated by 
the Northern California Employing Printers’ Con- 
ference will be revived. After the code had been 
given a complete hearing and passed upon by dep- 
uty state code administrators and was in transit 
to the state corporation commissioner for final con- 
sideration it lapsed into a state of coma, in which 
it has been lingering for more than a month, due 
to a lack of state funds to complete codes then 
unsettled and their enforcement following their 
adoption. According to the latest issue of the Los 
Angeles “Citizen,” “State Corporation Commis- 
sioner Daugherty, who is also director of the Cali- 
fornia State Code Division, is said to have an- 
nounced that the acceptance of codes under the 
state act would be commenced shortly after the 
first of the year. Owing to the failure to secure 
sufficient state funds to carry on the work, new 
codes were shut off a month or more ago, though 
those that had been presented were to be finished. 
Arrangements are said to have been made to se- 
cure funds to carry on the work. This will be in- 
teresting news to many of the crafts, as a number 
preferred to have the state act instead of the fed- 
eral government, where there was no conflict.” 
Aiter all the labor and turmoil the introduction of 
this proposed code involved, as well as the no little 
expense incurred in its preparation by employer 
and employee alike, it is hoped some good will 
from it. Ili the proposed code “dies 
a-bornin’,” the question naturally arises, “Should 
the state be expected to refund the money spent 
in its preparation and presentation to the corpora- 
tion commissioner?” 

In a brief note to Secretary Michelson from 
J. G. (“Joe”) Rickard, a member of San Francisco 
Typographical Union residing at the Union Print- 
ers’ Home in Colorado Springs, the former was 
informed of the death of Wilbur S. Beach at the 
Home at 12:30 a. m. December 30. The death of 
Wilbur Beach, while not altogether unexpected 
by his intimate friends, will come as a surprise to 
many of those who were not acquainted with the 
real condition of his health. ““Wib” Beach was one 
of the real characters to be found among the vast 
the International Typographical 
Union, because of his fondness for travel, 
geniality and generosity, educational attainments 
and striking personality, was known by almost 
everyone in typographical circles within the bor- 
derlines of the United States, as well as in Mexico 
and Canada, to which neighboring countries he 
made occasional visits. He was one of the most 
and self-reliant traveling printers that 
ever occupied a berth in a “side-door Pullman” or 
enjoyed the luxurious comforts of the most mod- 
ern means of transportation. His desire to change 
the scene of his activities was seldom if ever gov- 
erned by the state of his exchequer. No sooner 
the urge to move seized him than he would be on 
his way, with the least preparation for the journey 
possible. Traveling steerage or first-class, always 
he was just as much at home and found as much 
to interest him and study in one class as in the 
other, and apparently always just as well satisfied 
with his station in life, which had a habit of vio- 
lently fluctuating, so far as worldly possessions 
and the ability to acquire them go. There were 
three favorite spots in this country where Wilbur 
Beach could “linger longer” without becoming 
restive, if it could be said of him that he ever 
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remained long in one community after he reached 
his majority. They were New York, San Francisco 
and Miami. He had been a member of San Fran- 
cisco Union at different times for almost thirty 
years. He left the jurisdiction of No. 21 for the 
last time only a few months ago, going to Miami, 
Fla., where some of his nearest relatives reside. 
Only a few of his closest friends knew then that 
the rugged health that was once his was slightly 
on the wane. It must have failed rapidly after his 
arrival in Miami, as his registration at the Home 
was noted in the “Typographical Journal” of last 
October. More than a page of the Labor Clarion 
would be required for even an epitomized review 
of Mr. Beach’s life. It was never difficult for him 
to make known in a plain but non-irritating way 
his likes or dislikes, either of men, principles or 
policies. But with all his frankness of expression 
and firmness of convictions he was kind and his 
heart could and did well with the profoundest of 
sympathy. He has been known to extend succor 
in the most generous way to those who had by 
him been deemed unworthy, when those who had 
been so judged fell victims of adversity. His 
capabilities as a printer and proofreader were too 
well known to need rehearsing here. His specialty 
was linotyping, and it was his cleverness in this 
branch of the craft that gained him renown 
throughout the I. T. U. jurisdiction and undoubt- 
edly was the principal influence that weaned him 
from a professional career toward which he was 
leaning earlier in his life. Wilbur Beach was studi- 
ous as well as widely traveled. Good literature had 
an appeal for him. He could, when in the mood, 
recite from the dramas of Shakespeare by the 
hour, and could quote extensively and with accu- 
racy and ease from the volumes of Dickens, Byron, 
Burns, Goethe, Spencer, Tolstoi, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Thackeray and others of as great or less 
fame. Because of his natural talent for mimicry 
he was urged by some of the nation’s best known 
theater folk to adopt the stage for a career. While 
the footlights strongly tempted him at various 
times, the excitement and fascination of being 
among the first to gather and disseminate the 
world’s news, combined with his well established 
familiarity with the odors of printer's ink and ben- 
zine, were too alluring, therefore he remained with 
his first and strongest love for work and continued 
his activities in the composing and proof rooms. 
None but the best in the way of music could inter- 
est him. He was as competent to comment on an 
operatic production as many critics who are paid 
for that ability. And when it came to sports, he 
could root as enthusiastically and vociferously for 
his favorite team or contestant as anyone in the 
bleachers or the galleries. Wilbur Beach loved 
life. He put much into it and got all that was 
worth while out of it. But now, at or about the 
age of 60 years, “Wib” Beach has passed on—and 
his passing has brought bereavement to the hearts 
of many printers on the North American continent 
whose wish is that he rest in peace. 

Mr. Rickard’s letter contained the further infor- 
mation that he had gained three and a half pounds 
in weight since he entered the Home less than a 
month ago, and that he tipped the beam at 188 on 
the day he wrote. Said he was “feeling fine,” and 
that he “expected the Home doctor to give him 
another ‘O. O’ last Monday. He closed with the 
request that his well wishes be extended to his 
friends in San Francisco. 


And here’s one from another member of the 
union that will provoke a smile: “Oakland, 1-1-'34. 
—Dear ‘Mike’: In the language of John Collner, 
‘Same, and many of ’em.’ Enclosed is a check for 
some dues for a part of my fifty-one years of 
membership in No. 21. What changes have taken 
place in that time! My legs do not work as well 
as they once did. For that reason, I do not get 
very far from home often; otherwise, I am as good 
as could be expected. Give my best to the old- 
timers, and the hope that the ‘new deal’ really 
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will be a square one and more prosperous for all. 
Yours, E. B. (“Bones’) Anderson. P. S.—Wish I 
had a bottle of Ben Jellison’s eggnog to celebrate 
with—E,. B. A.” 

E. H. Nesbit and J. W. Caldwell, members of 
the “Chronicle” chapel, are on the sick list, the 
former being confinded to his home in Palo Alto 
with a lung congestion, and the latter in Los An- 
geles preparing to undergo an operation for a 
stomach ailment. 

Fire in the paper-room adjoining the pressroom 
of the “Call-Bulletin” at 8 o’clock last Sunday 
night caused an interruption of about two hours 
in composing room work. The composing room 
was so filled with smoke and fumes the employees 
therein were obliged to vacate until after the fire 
had been extinguished and the smoke cleared away. 
Fire damage was estimated at several thousand 
dollars. 

In a colorful and artistic card typical of the 
product of the skilled craftsman that he is, Hay- 
wood Hunt, addressing his friends, expresses him- 
self as follows: “A Printer’s Delayed Tidings at 
New Year’s. Please don’t blame the tardiness of 
this simple greeting upon the traditional Califor- 
nian’s love of ease, but rather on those sundry cus- 
tomers who had the idea that their work—such 
odd jobs as gin labels!—should come ahead of the 
printer’s own play. Anyway, the friendly holiday 
spirit is unchanged, and this humble typotect 
wishes you heaping measures of all the good 
things in life during the new year.” 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 
Holiday recollections: Our Highland laddie, Phil 
Scott, inviting his cronies to his New Year’s “open 
house” and telling them not to forget to bring their 
lunch. . . . Jimmy Donnelly, in an eager “once- 
over” of the billfold Bill Davy gave him for Christ- 
mas, finding it empty and suggesting hereafter Bill 
put bills in his billfolds. Harry Crotty's 
Christmas presents were three bottles of cham- 
pagne, a miscellany of Three Star Hennessy, 
brandy, whisky—and Harry fully intended to make 
the usual January 1 water wagon resolutions. 
... Asked if Santa Claus brought that new coat, 
May Lowe nodded, “Yes, with a lotta help from 
me.” “Friends, Californians, gangsters all,” 
mumbled Shorty Davison, “with Amos ’n’ Andy | 
advise molars be scrubbed twice a year—and 
marry a dentist if that'll help. After Christmas din- 
ner negligently I left my store dentistry lying 
about and the pup carried it away.” .. . Harvey 
Bell’s resolution, “Instead of putting away 20 
smackers each week, hereafter I’ll save 40.” ... 
Another indication of reviving prosperity: Eddie 
Porter buying a new second-hand auto, price no 
object—oh, well, 20 bucks, if you insist on know- 
ing. . .. Sid Tiers planning lessons in elocution 
so “I can tell ’em if they chase my houn’ around’.” 
Curiouser and curiouser the anxiety to see 
started the great Central Valley Water Project 
of Herb Hail, Bill Muir, Baldy Holm et al., who 
feel foliage again may sprout on hairless sconces 
were water made plentiful for irrigation. . . . No 
hands no talk, says Chester Beers, so insurance on 
them is necessary if he’s to continue “master mind- 
ing” the finger conversationalists. ... A big col- 
ored sweater was the Christmas present Slim 
Clement got from his sheba, who hoped it might 
make his extreme thinness less apparent and she 
could see him when he comes callin’. . . . “Hope 
the government won’t consider me obstinate for 
ignoring its order to turn in gold,” commented Mrs. 
Rudisil, “as Mr. Morton thinks my resolution to 
quit hoarding is on a par with Clarence Abbot's 
resolve to cut out reindeer riding.” 
eS 


NO HELP NEEDED 
Just as Burgess and the widow Jones started 
up the aisle to the altar, every light in the church 
went out. What did they do then? Kept right on 
going; the widow knew the way.—Ex, 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


Still another year has rolled around and M. T. 
D. U. officers have produced no facts and figures 
to show any benefits derived by the dues-paying 
membership, Figures show its failure to do so in 
what was termed the “golden era” of the organiza- 
tion; that is, the three years in which the members 
were paying along with their dues $1 per member 
per month to create the $100,000 defense fund, 
which proved to be a grand fiasco so far as its 
working members were concerned. 

So how can it be expected or at all pos- 
sible for it to give benefits to the rank and 
file of its membership in its present almost bank- 
rupt condition? The beginning of the new year 
ought to be a good time for its members to make a 
survey, or an inventory, of their investment in a 
M. T. D. U. The result might convince a lot of 
them that it is not a good business policy to 
finance the upkeep of an organization that gives 
them no benefits. From membership in the parent 
body, the I. T. U., Mailers derive all benefits. The 
Mailer unions not affiliated with the M. T. D. U. 
for several years receive the same benefits from 
the I. T. U. that Mailer unions who belong to the 
M. T. D. U. do. So why pay dues to two interna- 
tionals? Why be a stockholder in an organization 
that pays no dividends to its stockholders? From 
a purely business standpoint the M. T. D. U. is 
a liability and not an asset. 

Considering the financial condition of the M. T. 
D. U. and its locals, how would it be possible to 
form a Mailers’ international union that its pro- 
moters claim would give Mailers the same benefits 
as membership in the I. T. U. of the Union Print- 
ers’ Home, the pension, mortuary and other bene- 
fits, including liberal financial assistance during 
strikes and lockouts? 

It is quite apparent by this time that the “col- 
ored gent” in the Mailer international “woodpile” 
is a desire on the part of M. T. D. U. officers to 
create a Mailer dynasty more tyrannical than ever 
the M. T. D. U. dynasty was, reserving to them- 
selves “full power to act” for members of the 
M. T. D. U. History has shown that once such a 
dynasty were seated in power, dues and so-called 
“imperative” assessments would soon be on the 
up-and-up. 

Above all times the present is no time to split 
international unions, creating two where but one is 
all that is necessary. 

A happy event happened at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Hudelson last week, the arrival of an 
8'%4-pound son. Mother and child are reported as 
doing well. “Smiling Cy” Daddy Pa Hudelson 
now wears a more expansive smile than ever, in 
having announced to all and sundry that the new 
arrival is blessed with a strong pair of lungs, for, 
so “Cy” says, “the first lusty yell let out by Hud- 
elson, Jr., sounded for all the world like saying 
‘N.R.A.’” Congratulations! 

o___—___ 


RELIEF ROLLS REDUCED 


A year ago, according to relief records, there 
were on the rolls of the Citizens’ Emergency Re- 
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lief Committee 13,881 families, representing 61,828 
persons. Today, according to a report submitted 
to Mayor Rossi by C. M. Wollenberg, San Fran- 
cisco director of relief, the number of families on 
relief has dropped to 4433, representing 17,732 in- 
dividuals. In addition there are 6500 single men 
and women on relief, contrasted to more than 8000 
last year. The reduction in the number receiving 
relief is due to the operation of the C.W.A. 


Official of Engineers’ Union 
Meets Death by Electrocution 


Claude B. Connolly, first assistant engineer on a 
bay ferryboat, was instantly killed in an accident 
at Redwood City early in the morning of Decem- 
ber 31 last. ' 

While driving with a woman companion in a 
small coupe he struck a telegraph pole, cutting it 
off at the base and bringing pole and wires crash- 
ing into the street. Connolly was not hurt in the 
collision, but in stepping from the car he became 
entangled in the wires, carrying 4000 volts, and was 
instantly killed. His body was burned beyond rec- 
ognition. His woman companion was seriously in- 
jured, but escaped electrocution. 

Connolly was a trustee of Marine Engineers’ 
Union No. 9, and was a former delegate to the 
Labor Council. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD CODE 


The code recently submitted to General John- 
son, administrator of the N.R.A., by the Newspaper 
Guild of New York, is summarized as follows: 

The proposed code calls for a thirty-five-hour 
work-week for all editorial, clerical and mechanical 
workers and establishes a $15 weekly minimum 
wage for office boys, up to $125 a week for divi- 
sion managers. Between these two are various 
wage minima for all other classes of editorial 
work. 

The wages, hours and working conditions of 
commercial telegraphers shall be the same as those 
existing between the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union and the four world-wide news services, it 
is stipulated. 

Employees with less than three years’ setvive 
must be given at least two weeks’ notice of dis- 
missal, and this ranges up to six months’ notice for 
those having eight years’ service or more. 

Minimum annual vacations ure provided of two 
weeks with pay for all press association employees 
with more than a year’s service. These will be ex- 
tended to four weeks with pay for all editorial 
workers “under a continuous nervous strain.” 

The proposed code establishes the right of col- 
lective bargaining and also the right of reporters 
to sell their writings composed in spare time. 


Patronize the Municipal Railway if possible. 
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A NEWSPAPER CHANGE 


Regarding the recent change of ownership of 
the New York “Evening Post,” mention of which 
was made in a recent issue of the Labor Clarion, 
the Federated Press says: 

“The New York ‘Evening Post,’ citadel of Wall 
Street conservatism for more than ten years, be- 
came New York’s second liberal daily newspaper 
when J. David Stern, outstanding liberal news- 
paper publisher, bought the paper. 

“Observers in New York expect that the ‘Post’ 
will assume a pro-labor attitude, as does the Phila- 
delphia ‘Record,’ of which Stern is owner-editor. 
The ‘Record,’ also once one of the country’s most 
reactionary journals, changed its tune completely 
when Stern bought it and has become the most 
powerful newspaper in Philadelphia. In the recent 
municipal elections in that city it defeated the 
notorious Mellon-Vare political machine. 

“The ‘Post,’ founded by Alexander Hamilton 
to defend the interests of the land-owners and 
bankers immediately after the American revolu- 
tion, has changed colors several times. It has at 
times had on its editorial masthead such names 
as Edwin L. Godkin and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, and at other times has been the voice of 
reaction against progressive attacks. Under Vil- 
lard the ‘Post’ earned journalistic fame when it 
published suppressed European treaties from 
Petrograd archives made public by the Soviet 
government. It was recently owned by Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis scab interests. 

“A pro-labor ‘Post’ will add much strength to 
the organized labor movement in New York City. 
The New York ‘World-Telegram,’  Scripps- 
Howard paper, has given labor wavering support, 
while the other daily newspapers, if not definitely 
anti-labor, treated such questions as an editorial 
football.” 

—_———_— &_—__—_— 
TEAMSTERS SUPPORT LABOR PAPER 


The “State Labor News” of Seattle is gratified 
that the Joint Council of Teamsters has named 
it their official organ with a subscription for their 
entire membership. 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phons, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, December 29, 1933 

Called to order at 8 p. m. by President Vande- 
leur. 

Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Laundry Drivers, J. J. Whittle, 
William A. Connolly, V. J. Stephens, H. H. Mc- 
Callum, Joseph A. Collins; Post Office Clerks, 
Giobatta Pistone, Herman A. Weirich, William 
Fennell, Charles J. Neuner, Thomas J. Healy, Jos- 
eph Kelleher, Stanley Bidstrup, John McCarthy; 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8, Ted Goldstein; 
Motion Picture Projectionists, F. M. Billingsley, 
vice J. M. Triplett; Carmen’s Union Division 1004, 
A. E. England, Raymond Gilmore. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed. From Building Trades 
Council, calling attention to the fact that the firm 
of James H. Barry Company is and has been fair 
to all unions, and should not be confused with the 
Edward Barry Company, which is employing un- 
fair building contractors. From Jesse Carlson and 
Superior Egg and Poultry Company, appreciating 
information to the effect that the Imperial Whole- 
sale Grocery Company is unfair. Charles Graham, 
San Francisco Baseball Club, transmitting copy of 
letter to Stockton Hotel, Stockton, California, in 
an endeavor to have that hotel reverse its non- 
union attitude toward culinary workers. Brother 
Mercer, president of Stockton Labor Council, was 
given the floor and thanked the Council for assist- 
ance in foregoing matter and gave an account of 
their assistance to the longshoremen in adjusting 
the dispute of the longshoremen there. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of Carmen’s Division 1004 complaint against the 
Market Street Railway for violations of transit 
code and discrimination against members joining 
the union, committee recommended matter be re- 
ferred to officers of the Council, to secure a hear- 
ing on said charges before the N.R.A. authorities. 
In the matter of communication from Congress- 
man William F. Connery, Jr., containing proposed 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 


Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Domestic Hand a me 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. C 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfc. 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,"’ organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, 690 Potrero Ave. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Pianbesnascnitninta nest: B49 spss open on Sunday are unfair. 
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amendments to the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, committee recommended concurrence in No. 
1, that Congress provide that labor have equal 
representation on all code administrative commit- 
tees and boards, and in No. 2, that such code 
authorities be empowered to recommend to the 
President the exclusion of products made by for- 
eign workers if they find such products are de- 
priving American workers of opportunity for em- 
ployment. Proposal No. 3 was amended by com- 
mittee so as to limit the regulation of working 
hours by codes and pursuant to code procedure 
instead of by federal legislative enactments; also 
requesting Mr. Connery to confer with President 
Green on regulation of working hours. Committee 
added Proposition No. 4, that labor organizations 
be given equal right with trade associations to 
submit codes governing hours, wages and working 
conditions. Council concurred in all of above rec- 
ommendations. In the matter of communication 
from Matthew Woll, secretary of Labor Division 
for the celebration of the President’s birthday, com- 
mittee recommended matter be referred to the sec- 
retary to obtain further information from Presi- 
dent Green. After debate, recommendation was 
approved. Chauffeurs’ complaint against the Morri- 
son Funeral Home, 401 Baker street, was referred 
to the secretary. 

Reports of Unions. Musicians—Have initiated 
142 members; business very much better and more 
men working. Longshoremen—Are making prog- 
ress on the Stockton situation; will hold a confer 
ence with employers in the coming week; Stockton 
Council giving every assistance. Culinary Work- 
ers—Mission district employers are conducting a 
campaign against the unions; they are cutting 
wages and violating conditions set up by the 
unions; thanked the secretary of the Council for 
assistance in regard to San Francisco baseball 
team; will favor the setting up of a regional labor 
board committee for the purpose of establishing a 
proper wage in their industry. Theatrical Indus- 
try — Liberty Theater, on Broadway between 
Grant avenue and Stockton street, is unfair to the 
Federation; requested all to refrain from patron- 
izing same. Street Carmen No. 518—Requested all 
to patronize the Municipal Railway whenever pos- 
sible. Photo Engravers—Reported the adoption of 
a national code for their industry; requested that 
when ordering cuts made members insist that 
they bear the I. P. E. U. label. Molders—Thanked 
the secretary, president and Congressman Welch 
for assistance in having contract for stoves remain 
in this district. Typographical—Meredith Printing 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa, now operating 
non-union; “Better Homes and Gardens” magazine 
is produced by this firm; will support the Bakers 
and Culinary Workers in their fight against Fos- 
ter’s Lunches. 

Report of Trustees—Recommended that all bills 
be paid and warrants ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved that the secretary com- 
municate with the Oakland Labor Council and the 
San Jose Labor Council, informing them of the 
unfair attitude of the Union Furniture Company. 
Concurred in. 

President Vandeleur, on behalf of the Council, 
extended to the delegates and their families a 
“Happy and Prosperous New Year.” 

Receipts—$679.71. 

Council adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Municipal 
Railway whenever possible. J. O'C. 
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CULINARY UNION NOTES 


By C. W. PILGRIM 


The fight of the culinary unions against long 
hours and low wages in the hotels and restaurants 
of San Francisco is still going on. While the 
unions are determined to enforce the eight-hour 
day and the five-day week, the Mission Restaurant 
Owners’ Association is trying to put in the nine- 
hour day and six-day week, and at the same time 
issuing advertisements appealing to the public for 
support and slandering the union officials. 

These bosses are trying to hide their sins under 
the wings of the blue eagle by claiming that they 
have cut the hours and increased the wages to 
conform to the N.R.A. code; but they fail to tell 
the public that the code allows a nine-hour day 
and a fifty-four-hour week, with wages as low as 
25 cents an hour for a skilled cook, with a lower 
scale for less skilled help. 

If the Mission Restaurant Owners’ Association 
has had to increase wages and cut hours to reach 
these levels (and by their own advertisements they 
admit this fact) any thinking person will see at 
once that there is good reason for the action of 
the unions. These owners want to set up an arbi- 
tration board of their own choosing; but the unions 
have nothing to arbitrate. The eight-hour day 
they have enjoyed for many years, and they are 
not going to tolerate sweatshop conditions in this 
town. Likewise the unions demand of their mem- 
bers that they work only five days a week, so 
that some of the unemployed may get a few days’ 
work, Any worker who will hog on a job while 
there are so many unemployed has no place in a 
labor union, and it is this type of worker that 
these bosses are using to break down our living 
standards and claiming that they are being terror- 
ized by fat-salaried officials in order to fool the 
people. 

Remember when you eat in a restaurant to look 
for the union house card. All fair houses have this 
card in their windows. Any restaurant without the 
house card is unfair to labor and should be 
avoided. 


W. D. Fennimore A. R. Fennimore 
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We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupens 


BENDER’S 


THE FAMILY SHOE STORE 
2412 MISSION STREET Near 20th 
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UNION MADE 
SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
$6.50 - $7.50 - $8.50 


A COMPLETE LINE OF UNION. 
STAMPED WORK SHOES 


$2.75 to $4.95 


FRANK O'BRIEN, Manager 
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Report of Committee 
On Connery’s Letter 


Following is the report of the executive com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Labor Council, sub- 
mitted at last week’s meeting, on suggestions for 
changes in the National Recovery Act. The Coun- 
cil adopted the committee’s recommendations: 

“In the matter of communication from William 
P. Connery, Jr., chairman of Committee on Labor 
of the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., containing extended comments on the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, and containing also a number 
of suggested amendments to said act on which he 
desires an expression of opinion on the part of this 
Council, your committee begs leave to report that 
it has carefully considered the matter, and hereby 
recommends that the Council concur in the first 
two propositions made by Mr. Connery as follows: 

“1. That Congress provide that labor have 
equal representation on all code administration 
committees. 

“2. That code administrative committees or 
authorities, with labor having equal representation, 
be empowered to recommend to the President the 
exclusion of products of foreign workers if they 
find such products are depriving American workers 
of an opportunity of employment.’ 

“The third question as submitted by Mr. Con- 
nery reads: 

“*3. Should the Congress provide, in order to 
make it possible for all American workers to earn 
a decent living at their trade or calling, that all 
American industries employ workers not more than 
thirty hours per week while there are any sub- 
stantial number of workers unable to obtain profit- 
able employment?’ 

“To insure required adaptability to changing 
conditions in the various industries, this matter, in 
the opinion of your committee,*should be limited 
to the regulation of hours by the various codes and 
the code procedure, as code procedure, once estab- 
lished, will afford speedier methods for amendment 
and modification when need therefore becomes ap- 
parent in the several industries than would be the 
case if the regulation of working hours be at- 
tempted to be done by acts of Congress, which 
naturally could be amended only at each session 
of the Congress, and would be subject to innumer- 
able exemptions desired by powerful groups of 
special interests. 

“Naturally your committee favors the general 
adoption of a six-hour day and a five-day week 
in all industries, as desired by the Washington 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
but it believes the matter can be handled better 
under the code procedure than by general legisla- 
tive enactments. To that end committee recom- 
mends that Mr. Connery’s proposition No. 3 be 
amended to read substantially as follows: 

“3. That Congress provide, in order to make 
it possible for all American workers to earn a de- 
cent living at their trade or industry, that the 
codes of all American industries provide for the 
employment of workers not more than thirty hours 
per week, while there are any substantial number 
of workers unable to obtain profitable employ- 
ment in the respective industries; and in that con- 
nection it is recommended that Mr. Connery con- 
sult with President Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, as to best means of establishing 
such regulation of hours by code procedure.’ 

“To hasten the adoption of codes satisfactory 
to labor, your committee recommends an addi- 
tional proposal No. 4, as follows: 

“‘4. That organizations of labor be given equal 
right with trade associations and associated em- 
ployers to submit codes for the regulation of maxi- 
mum hours, minimum wages and working condi- 
tions.’ ” 


LABOR CLARION 


JAILED FOR “UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY” 


After the largest mass trial in the history of 
northern Canada, the court imposed drastic prison 
sentences ranging from four to twelve months on 
thirteen striking lumber workers and gave sus- 
pended sentences to sixty-four. The men pleaded 
guilty to engaging in an “unlawful assembly” in 
connection with a strike in the Rouyn-Clerion dis- 
trict lumber camps, and were transported ninety 
miles to jail in Ville Marie, Quebec, in airplanes. 

=e 
BAKERS WIN HIGHER PAY 


Higher rates of pay and shorter hours of work 
are given Philadelphia bakers and bakery drivers 
in a decision of the National Labor Board. The 
case came before the board following a strike last 
September over the refusal of the companies to 
recognize unions formed by the inside bakers and 
the wagon drivers. 

a 
CANADIAN EMPLOYMENT GAINS 

For the eighth consecutive month a gain was 
shown in employment in Canada on December 1, 
says an Ottawa dispatch. H. H. Stevens, minister 
of trade and commerce, reports the number of em- 
ployed at the beginning of the month was 850,486, 
compared with 845,793 on November 1, an increase 
of 4693. 


N.R.A. IS RESTRAINED 


An order was served Tuesday last temporarily 
restraining the National Recovery Administration 
and other federal officials from enforcing the suit 
and coat industry code against five Connecticut 
manufacturers who challenged the code’s constitu- 
tionality, says a Hartford dispatch. 

The temporary injunction, believed to be the 
first such action aimed directly at the Recovery 
administration, was issued by Judge Edwin S. 
Thomas of the United States District Court, pend- 
ing a hearing January 15. 

In their complaint the five firms asserted the 
code amounts to “an unlawful interference with 
the process of manufacturing and interstate com- 


merce contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


> 
Acquire the habit of calling for the union label. 


Eleven 


McLaughlin Is Named 
As Bridge Director 


John P. McLaughlin, secretary and business 
manager of Teamsters’ Union No. 85, former col- 
lector of internal revenue, and prominent in labor 
and political circles of San Francisco and the state, 
was chosen by the Board of Supervisors at a meet- 
ing last Tuesday to fill the vacancy on the board 
of directors of the Golden Gate Bridge and High- 
way District caused by the death of Carl A. Henry. 

To fill the vacancy on the same board created by 
the resignation of George T. Cameron, Hugo D. 
Newhouse, an attorney, was elected. 

The appointments were not made without some 
friction among the supervisors, some of whom were 
in favor of laying the matter over to be handled 
by the incoming board, which takes office next 
week. Supervisor-elect Adolph Uhl added his voice 
to those of the advocates of this course. He favored 
the naming of a committee of university heads or 
civic leaders to nominate candidates for the two 
posts. 

McLaughlin was elected after the Public Utili- 
ties Committee had recommended him on nomina- 
tion of Supervisor Gallagher. Supervisors Colman 
and Brown were the only opponents of his candi- 
dacy, and explained they had no personal ani- 
mosity against McLaughlin, but objected to the 
“jamming through” of the election before the new 
Board of Supervisors takes office next week. 


NEW YORK BAKING STRIKE 
The bakery strike in New York, organized by 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. 
of L., and the Amalgamated Food Workers, was 
ended after N.R.A. arbitrators settled it, with the 
men returning without discrimination and wage 
details to be settled by arbitration. 
> 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, chair- 
man of the National Labor Board, has indicated 
that he will reintroduce an unemployment insur- 
ance bill during the present Congress. It will be 
intended, he said, to strengthen the labor section 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
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Combined Condensed Statement of the Bank of America, N.T.&S.A., and 
Bank of America (a California State Bank) — Identical in Management 


DECEMBER 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 
WE HAVE — 
Cash in our vaults 


and on deposit with 
Federal Reserve Bank $ 40,407,395.05 


Cash on Deposit with banks in New York, 
Chicago and other cities and due from United 
States treasurer and including items in process 


of collection . «. ~« § 66,080,751.91 


Total Cash . . 1. ww. $106,488,146.96 
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WE OWN — 
United States Securities $226,034,281.07 


State, County and 
Municipal Bonds . 

Other Bonds and 
Securities. . . 


Stock in Federal 
Reserve Bank . 


$ 91,542,726.77 
$ 16,769,021.52 


$ 2,700,000.00 


. .. $337,046,029.36 
We have loaned to our customers for use 

in their business and for 

other legitimate needs. $483,678,944.82 
We have Interest due us on bonds and loans 

earned to the date of this statement, but un- 

collected, together with 

$ 9,756,721.72 


accounts receivable of , 
We Hold Guarantees and Securities 
of customers for their drafts 


which we have accepted $ 20,695,611.03 


Total due us from Customers . . . 


Total Securities. . . . . . 


$514,131,277.57 


*Bank Buildings, Furniture, Fixtures 
and Safe Deposit Vaults . . . . $ 39,014,218.91 
Other Real Estate Owned. This is other real 
estate owned, but not presently used as bank 
premises, and real estate acquired in the settle- 
ment of debt, none of which is carried in our 
assets for more than five years. , 


e . ° 


$ 7,283,873.02 
Other Resources including invested reserve 
funds, supplies inventory, mechanical equip- 
La Laas $ 1,712,741.06 


ment, deferred charges, etc. , 
Resources . . . « « « .$1,005,676,286.88 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits 
Funds placed with our banks by corporations, 
firms, individuals, banks, political subdivisions 
and United States Government (payable on 


demand) . . . . $208,922,598.95 


Time Deposits 
Funds placed with our banks for extended 
periods of time by corporations, firms, individ- 
uals, banks, political subdivisions and United 
States Government. . $617,129,268.96 
Total Deposits . . . . . . . . $826,051,867.91 
Circulation 
Currency issued under authority of the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the National 
Banking Act . . . « « «© « « « § 45,500,000.00 


Bills Payable or Rediscounts. . . . None 


Acceptances. Customer's drafts we have 
agreed to honor, not yet due, secured by .cus- 
tomers’ guarantees listed under resources . 


Total Liabilities . . ..... 


$ 20,992,018.90 
$892,543,886.81 


Capital Funds 
The difference between our total resources and 
our total liabilities represents the depositor’s 
margin of safety. It is the bank’s working 
capital supplied by its stockholders . . « 


$113,132,400.07 
It is carried on our books as follows: 
Capital 

Stockholder’s investment $ 54,000,000.00 


Surplus. Paid in by stockholders or accumu- 
lated from earnings as an added protection for 
depositors in the operations 


of the banks . . . $ 36,600,000.00 


Undivided Profits. Profits accumulated and 
not withdrawn, but left with the bank for use 
in conducting its business and as an added 
protection for depositors $ 15,176,045.94 


Reserves. Represents money which the Board 
of Directors has set aside, out of Stockholders’ 
funds, for taxes, insurance, contingencies and 
to provide for possible losses on loans and 
shrinkage in the value of bonds or other real 
estate, or for any other loss not provided for 
out of current income. $ 6,581,354.13 


Reserve for dividend. 


Payable January 2nd, 1934 $ 775,000.00 


Liabilities and Capital Funds $1,005,676,286.88 
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